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THE CIRCULAR, 

Is an exponent of Bible Communism. It advocates the 
Religion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive 
Church, 

It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for 
ages prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and 
it will look for its presence in every field of action. 

It will e nbrace within its scope whatever is progressive 
and inspiring in Science, Literature, Art and the News of 
the WorlJ, and will aim to iaterpret all events from a spirit- 
ual point of view, andin their relations to the great Provi- 
dential movement of the times. 

It is ofvred to these who desire it, as the Gospel is, with- 
eut money and without price, or at One Dollar a year to 
those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them, Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 
should retura us a copy with his name and residence written 
upon it, and the simple order, “ Discontinue.” 

Address “THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 


PUBLICATIONS. 

THE BEREAN; A Mauual for the help of those who seek the 
Faitu of tug Primitive Caurca: au octave volume of 500 
pages. By J. iL Noves. Price, $1.50, 

Tae Bereau coutatus feee, oulliue discussions of the great 
Religivas teyics of iuterest: Salvation fram Sin, Tne New 
Birta, tac 8scvad Vo.ning, Resurrection, Urigin of Evil, Our 
Relativas to tac HMeavealy Caurca, Abolition of Death, Con- 
deasatiou of Life, &., &o—treated strictly according to 
Bible evideaces, vat developing mauy new aad interesting 
eoaclusivas differing widely froin tuose of the vid Tuevlogy. 
All who wish to uuderstaud Biste ComMunism—its coustitu- 
tiovaal basis, aud prospects of success—should acquaint 
the.nselves with the coutents of this book. 

SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and defended by J. U, 
Novées. Pamphlet, 10 cents. 


(ay Past Volumes of the Circular can be furnished to 
order; aud any of the above publications may be sept by 
mail to all parts of the country. 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY: 
Where and What it Is. 











The Community consists of about 225 mem- 
bers, comprising men, women, youth and chil- 
dren, nearly in equal proporuons, They own 
556 ucres of land, in the towns of Lenox and Ver- 
non, State of New-York; Post Office address, 
Oneida, N. Y. For an account of their manu- 
tactures and productions, see a card in the next 
column. 

‘Tue Community has been established here about 
fifteen years, and is self-supporting. There is a 
branca cominunity located at Waliungtord, Conn., 
whic is aiso self-supporting. 

‘Tue memovers of the Community hold among 


Christ 1s oitered Ww munkind as a perfect Savior 
from seitisaness; that personal regeneration 
through him is the only true foundation for re- 
form; that tis Second Coming, together with 
the establisument of the Kingdom of Heaven and 
@ perfect Sucial State in the heavenly world, took 
place ut ihe close of the apostolic age; that all 
good and evil are the results of spiritual agency, 
and hence that faith is the best resource for ail- 
ments of the body as well as the soul; that the 
age of miracles is not past, &c. Fora more full 
statement of their religious views and the reasons 
thereof, see the Berean, a book published by the 
Comuunity. 

Tue Social org nization is that of entire Com- 
munism, like that of the day of Pentecost, when 
“no man said that aught of the things that he 
possessed was his ewn, but they had all things 
common ;” or like the condition expressed by 
Christ in his last prayer for his disciples: “ All 
mine ure thine, and thine are mine.” This So- 
cial order bases itself, logically, on our views of 
Christianity, which, as a perfect system, requires 
an unselfish condit.on of society ; and historically, 
on the fact that a model of perfect Communism 
has been im successful operation in the interior 
world for eighteen hundred years, and is now 

aining extension and recognition among men. 
An exposition ef the Social Theory here indica- 
ted may be feund in Bible Communism, a pam- 
phiet of the Community. t 

For its government, the Community has no 
formu Censtitution, or code of Laws, but de- 

nds on the maintenance of a good spirit, secur- 
ng a vital organization throughout, like that 
which animates the human body, and on the ex- 
ercise of Free Criticism on the part of all its 
members. -The most spiritual and discerning 
among them securing the most confidence, have 
naturally the most influence. Jonn H. Noyes, 
as the mak by whom the truths of Communism 
have been mainly brought forth in this age, is 
respected as a true leader. In business, those 
persons whose attractions and capacities fit them 
for posts of responsibility, are sought for and 
placed im charge of the different departments. 

Persons wishing for a more extended knowl- 
edge of the Community, may gain it by reading 
its publicvtions, or by correspondence with its 
Secretary. If a personal visit is desired, the con- 
venience of the Community as to the time and 
circumstances of receiving it should first be con- 
sulted by letter. 

Tae CrrcutaR is our weekly organ, and is 
offered on such terms as make it accessible to ey- 
ery one. Those who receive its spirit and have 


the ability to do so, will deal generously with the 


: —- every Evening. 
u 


ting to its usefulness, To the poor it is offered as 
a 


gift. 
The following may serve as a condensed for- 
mula of 
PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES: 
The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christ 
in the interior sphere at his Second Coming, 
A. D. 70. 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the kingdom in the Heavens. 
Resurrection of the Spirit, by the faith and con- 
fession of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfish- 
ness. 
Resurrection of the body, as a sequence of the 
foregoing, overcoming Disease, renewing 
Youth, and abolishing death. 
Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspi- 
ration for distribution. 
Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 


Home Churches and Homc¢ Schools. 


Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, Divorced from Mammon, and de- 
voted to God. 








The Community, 


Oneida, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Steel Traps, of six different sizes, suitable for all 
kinds of-Trapping, and warranted. 
Traveling- of various materials and the latest 
iniproved styles. 
Mop-Holders, with malleable iron heads andgerew 
P fastenings. 
Preserved Fruits, put up in glass quart jars, se- 
curely sealed and warranted. 





Orders for any of the above articles, accom- 
panied by cash or satisfactory reference, will be 
carefully and iy, attended to. 

Address ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
' Oneida, N. Y. 
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The only Safe Treasury. 


“Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon 
earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt, and 
where thieves break through and steal; but lay 
up. fer yourselves treasures in heaven, where 
neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves do not break through and steal.’’—Matt. 
6: 19, 20. “ Provide yourselves bags which wax 
not old, a treasure in the heavens that faileth not, 
where no thief approacheth, neither moth cor- 
rupteth. For where your treasure is, there will 
your heart be also.” Luke 11: 33, 34. 


In endeavoring to discover the true scope 
and meaning of these passages, we need to 
consider, first, what are the, treasures here 
referred to; secondly, what are the thieves, 
the moths and the rust to which they are 
exposed ; and thirdly, what and where is the 
safe treasure-house which we are exhorted 
to put them into, and finally, what is the 
method of the transfer. 


First, as to what these treasures are. 
The common interpretation of these pas- 
sages is, that the great treasure of all being 
salvation in the world to come, we are exhort- 
ed to secure that alone, and not make a 
treasure of anything else, because all else is 
exposed to the vicissitudes of this life. I am 
willing to allow of a more liberal interpre- 
tation of the meaning of the word treasures 
as Christ used it. Everything that a man 
really values, or that he labors earnestly for, 
is his treasure. 
wife, children, parents, houses, lands, books, 
inventions, paintings, music, and pleasures of 
all kinds are men’s treasures. “ But,” it 
will be incredulously asked, “do you pretend 
to say that these are the treasures that Christ 
referred to—that these sensual treasures 
are transferrable to the safe, heavenly treas 
ure-house?” Certainly I do. I believe that 
these sayings of Christ in their ultimate 
scope involved all this. There is certainly 
nothing in the text which necessarily con- 
fines the meaning of the word treasures to 
salvation in the world to come. There is 


It certainly is true that|er treasures, that you may havé room for the 


text between the treasures pertaining to the 


body in this life, and the great treasure of 


all; viz.,a place in the kingdom of God 
which Christ declared was at hand. 

In order to make our interpretations clear 
it is necessary to quote at considerable length 
from the context. “ No man ca@ serve two 
masters : for either he will hate the one and 
love the other, or else he will hold the to one, 
and despise the other. Ye cannot serve God 
and mammon. Therefore I say unto you, 
take no thought for your life, what ye shall 
eat, or what ye shall put on. Is not the life 
more than the meat, and the body more 
than And why take ye 
thought for raiment? Consider the lillies of 
the field, how they grow, they toil not, nei- 
ther do they spin; yet I say unto you, that 
even Solomon in all his glory was not ar- 
rayed like on of these. Wherefore, if God 
so clothe the grass of the field which to-day 
is and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall 
he not much more clothe you, O ye of little 
faith? Therefore take no thought, saying, 
What shall we eat? or, What shall we drink? 
or, Wherewithal shall we be clothed? (For 
after all these things do the Gentiles seek ); 
for your heavenly Father knoweth that ye 
have need of these things. But seek ye first 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness, 
and all these things shall be added unto you.” 

The common method of regarding this 
whole passage is to consider it as a sort of 
general, legal anathema against the love of 
the good things of this life, and an exhorta- 
tion to neglect if not to despise them, in con- 
sideration of the'importance of attending to 
the main chance in another world. Right 
along with this kind of interpretation goes 
the feeling that would express itself some- 
what in this way: “ Well, this is certainly 
good doctrine, in fact the most noble and 
exalted kind of philosophy—well worthy of 
our contemplation and consideration on Sun- 
days, but it is not to be expected ‘that any- 
one, even the best of Christians, will attempt 
to make it a thoroughly practical thing in 
such a wicked world as this.” This is a very 
common method that the devil adopts to be- 
fog the true meaning of scripture. It is to 
give it a sort of extreme or impossible in- 
terpretation, and then cause us to lay it 
aside as guod to look at, but not fit for every- 
day use. 

One passage in the above quotation shows 
how the matter stood in the mind of Christ. 
“For your heavenly Father knoweth that ye 
have need of these things.” As much as to 
say, “ These are your natural wants, and God 
knows all about it, and he will supply them 
abundantly as ye have need, if you will only 
trust him in regard to them. Therefore do 
not try to fill your hearts with these lesser 
treasures, while there are so much better 
ones in store for you. Attend first te God’s 
interests, viz., the coming of his kingdom, and 
all your little daily wants will be attended to. 
Empty your minds and hearts of these small- 


raiment? . 


greater.” Regarding all these things as the 
lesser treasures, what then are the greater ? 
The text, “Seek ye first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness,” is the most complete 
and concise answer. A new heart, perfect 
justification before God, the gift of the Com- 
forter—the Spirit which should lead into all 
truth, and which should make all partakers 
one, even as Christ and the Father are one; 
these are some of the great treasures which 
Christ exhorted to lay up in heaven, with the 
promise that all these lesser treasures shall 
be added. These were the eternal treasures 








indeed a distinction made in the whole con- 


| not hope in this life. They looked for them, 

if indeed they should ever obtain them, in 
) another sphere of existence after death.— 
| Meanwhile their acquisitiveness grasped these 
| lesser treasures, and they vainly endeavored 
|to satisfy their hearts with them, God has 
|so constituted human hearts, that they can 
‘never find real happiness by substituting the 
good things of this life for these greater bles- 
sings. God has implanted in human hearts 
a natural craving for union with himself, 
which, however much it may be buried be- 
neath more superficial wants, will neverthe- 
less make itself heard and felt, until it finds 
the object of its desires. Moreover in seek- 
ing to staunch this central longing for the 
higher treasures by securing a superfluity of 
the lesser, man has lost all security for even 
those minor blessings that he grasps at so in- 
tently. This universal grasping for blessings 
necessarily limited in quantity, sets cach at 
variance with his neighbor, and of course re- 
sults in the strongest getting the greatest 
share. Thus each individual cramps his neigh- 
bor, and the grab game with its long and 
mournful train of riches and peverty, title- 
deeds and boundaries, hiring and hard labor, 
thieving and robbery, law-making and law- 
breaking, imprisonments, fines and executions, 
is instituted. It is in the midst of this piti- 
less contention of million-fold interests, seeth- 
ing and boiling like the storm-lashed ocean 
among the breakers, that men seek to lay up, 
and enjoy their pitiful little portions. Think 
of the dangers that surround material wealth ! 
Its danger of destruction by fire, by decay, 
or by depreciation in the market, by want of 
continuous care and attention, by wreck and 
floods. These are some of the moths that 
Christ referred to. Think too of the fact that 
all but a few of your neighbors look apon your 
prosperity with envious and greedy eyes, and 
are ready to take advantage of the smallest 
legal carelessness on your part, to appropriate 
it tothemselves. Think of the thousands of 
bankruptcies occasioned by the consummation 
of either war, or peace, or of any great com- 
mercial crisis. These are some of the thieves 
referred to. 

But there is another and still sadder view 
that may be taken, and that is the considera- 
tion of what may be called the subjective ele- 
ments of wealth. By the term subjective ele 
ments, I mean the innate power of enjoyment 
that exists in a man separate from the objects 
of enjoyment, and without which these ob- 
jects are good for nothing. Food is of no 
value to us unless we some time have an ap- 
petite that is capable of appropriating and 
enjoying it. This appetite is then the sub- 
jective element of this kind of wealth. 

Ilow stands it then with this kind, which 
we may ¢all the better half of wealth? Are 
we free from moth and rust and theives? 
Alas, no! we are worse off here than in re- 
gard to the other kind of wealth. Where 
are there worse moths than sickness and 
medicine, or intemperance? or where is there 
a more acrid rust than that which encrusts 
the soul of the miser, the gambler, or even 
the confirmed money-grub? And where is 
there a worse thief than death? Ordinary 
thieves annoy you by abstracting a small por- 
tion of your goods; but this great king of 
thieves, this man-thief or kidnapper cuts 
you off from the enjoyment of the whole of 
them at one fell swoop. 

In view of all this, no one will deny that 
we are in serious want of some safer treasury 
for all our goods, subjective and objective, 
spiritual and temporal. Where shall we find 
it? We again point to that most significant 





for which Christ’s then present hearers could 





of passages, “Seek ye first the kingdom of 
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God and his righteousness, and all these 


things shall be added unto you.” What are 
the elements of the kingdom of God which 
render it a safe treasury for all our goods, 
temporal as well as spiritual? These ele- 
ments are, firstly, union with God through 
Christ, by which we partake of his righteous- 
ness, and are conformed to his character ; 
secondly, union with each other, such as ex- 
ists between Christ and the Father. This, of 
course, involves the destruction of selfishness. 
And what is selfishness but the mother of all 


moths and thieves, the source of all rust?) 


Selfishness once banished and the present an- 
tagonistic form of society, the poverty, the 
crime, the law that restrains crime, and, in 
short, the thousand and one varied forms 
which selfishness takes, would melt and dis- 
solve and vanish away as would the icy 
mountains and glaciers of Greenland, if that 
frozen region were suddenly floated into the 
tropics. The destruction of selfishness would 
involve a change something like that described 
in Revelations: “ And the heavens departed 
as a scroll when it is rolled together, and ev- 
ery mountain and island were moved out of 
their places. And the seventh angel poured 
out his vial into the air; and there came a 
great voice out of the temple of heaven, from 
the throne saying: It is done. And there 
were voices and thunders, and lightnings, and 
there was a great earthquake, such as was 
not since men were upon the earth, so mighty 
an earthquake and so great. And the great 
city was divided into three parts, and the 
cities of the nation fell; and great Babylon 
came in remembrance before God, to give 
unto her the cup of the wine of the fierceness 
of his wrath. And every island fled away, 
and the mountains were not found.” Then 
follows the vivid description of the destruc- 
tion of Babylon the Great, the mother of har- 
lots and abominations of the earth. This is 
language none too hyperbolic to describe the 
destruction of selfishness. All this is ulti- 
mately involved in the attainment of the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness, which 
Christ exhorts us to seek. All this is the 
necessary prelude to the ushering in of the 
new heaven and new earth wherein dwelleth 
righteousness. 

Meanwhile the first approaches of that 
kingdom are silent and quiet. “The king- 
dom of heaven cometh not with observation.” 
It softly and quietly establishes itself within 
the hearts of Christ’s followers, silently melt- 
ing them into unity. Happy is he who can 
safely and quietly transfer his treasures there- 
to before the grand wreck and crash of the 
great frame-work ofa society built upon selfish- 
ness. There is ample room in that treasure- 
house for every kind of goods that have any 
real value, be that value ever so small. The 
walls of that treasury are the great living 
truths that Christ put forth in his last prayer, 
“ All mine are thine, and all thine are mine.” 
These walls are burglar proof. No thief can 
break through and steal. Communism will 
ultimately be considered as the only sure 
safety bank. No danger of its breaking; its 
paper is endorsed by the supreme owner of 
the universe. The method of transfer is very 
simple and easy. Do not try to put in the 
poorest of your property to begin with, viz., 
your houses, lands and money; but put in 
your very best treasure at the outset; i. ¢., 
your own heart and life. Proclaim to all 
men that you are not your own—that you 
henceforth belong to Christ, and stick to this 
declaration against every contradiction, and 
as God is true you will in due time find that 
you and all yours that is really valuable and 
worth saving are transferred to the only safe 
treasury where nothing can molest, or make 
afraid. H. J. 8. 

Wallingford, Jan., 1864. 

eS ae 

—It is interesting to note that the school books, 

lately published by the Austrian Government are 


rinted on paper made of “corn shucks.” or the 
Raves which protect the ear of maize. This 


material gives the page a yellowish color, which 
medical men hold to 
than our snowy pages. 


less fatiguing to the eye 








I ask not wealth, but power to take 
And use the things I have aright; 
Not years, but wisdom that shall make 

My life a profit and delight. 


I ask not that for me the plan 
Of good and ill be set aside, 
But that the common lot of man 
Be nobly borne and glorified. 


I know I may not always keep 

My steps in places green and sweet, 
Nor find the pathway of the deep 

A path of safety for my feet. 


But pray, that, when the tempest’s breath 
Shall fiercely sweep my way about, 

I make not shipwreck of my faith 
In the unbottomed sea of doubt ; 


And that, though it be mine to know 
How hard the stoniest pillow seems, 

Good angels still may come and go 
On the bright ladder of my dreams. 


I do not ask for love below— 

That friends shall never be estranged ; 
But for the power of loving, so 

My heart may keep its youth unchanged. 


Youth, joy, wealth—Fate, I give thee these; 
Leave faith and hope till life is passed ; 
And leave my heart’s best impulses 
Fresh and unfailing to the last. 


For this I count, of all sweet things, 
The sweetest out of heaven above; 
And loving others surely brings 
The fullest recompense of love! 
Chambers’ Journal, | 
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Diptheria. 
This is an old disease. It has been troub- 
ling the human race for more than thirty | 
centuries, in somewhat varied but essentially 
related forms. It is interesting to know the 
history of the workings of a malignant and 
diabolical influence which has been pursuing 
man so long, ready to spring at his throat 
from generation to generation with tiger-like | 
ferocity. Such an influence tracking the 
footsteps of the race from the days of Homer 
down to 1864, must be an entity—a spirit- 
ual existence, of determinate character, of 
persistent will, and of hellish power. It is 
no vague and unintelligent chance, that thus 
pursues its course through the lapse of thous- 
ands of years, spreading from single points 
over large territories, traveling in definite 
directions, disappearing from medical and 
popular observation, and in another genera- 
tion coming forth again with new power and 
malignity, and at length extending itself over 
vast portions of both continents. We know 
of no disease which, both in its history and 
in its individual manifestations, gives greater 
evidence of a superhuman, spiritual, and di- 

abolic source, than diptheria. 
History or Dipruerta. 


From a work on Diptheria by Dr. R. T. 
Trall, of New-York, we extract the following 
sketch of the history of the disease : 


The first distinct description of a form of ma- 
lignant sore throat is found in the writings of 
Aretseus, who lived about the time of Galen, under 
the name of Egyptian or Syrian ulcer. Macrobius 
mentions a similar disease which prevailed in 
Rome, A. D. 380; and “there is reason to sup- 
pose,” says Dr. Greenhow, “that we can trace 
back the history of this affection to a period al- 
most cotemporary with Homer.” In 1337 a fatal 
epidemic of sore throat occurred in Holland. In 
1576 it prevailed epidemically in Paris. In 1618 
—19 it destroyed five thousand victims in Naples; 
and about this period it prevailed as an epidemic 
in Spain for forty years. In 1636 it prevailed at 
Kingston, Jamiaca ; in 1736 it appeared in Bos- 
ton, and in 1743 it reiippeared in Paris, where it 
continued until 1748. In 1749 it appeared at Cre- 
mona, and in England. In 1770 it was first no- 
ea in New York and described by Dr. Samuel 

ard. 

Dr. Winne, in a paper read before the New- 
York Academy of Medicine, Jan. 1861, presents 
a rapid sketch of the most important historical 
data, from which I extract : 

“Tt was not, however, until its appearance at 
Tours in 1818, that it assumed the name of Dip- 
therite, by which it is generally recognized in 
England and the United States, at the hands of 
M. Bretonneau, whose investigations have largely 
contributed to the present fund of knowledge on 





this subject, and to whom the first connected and 
practical researches are due. Diptherite made its 
first appearance at Tours in 1818, in the barracks 
of the soldiers, in the rear of the legion of La 
Vendée, and from thence spread to the surround- 
ing pipe The attack among the soldiers was 
usually a gingival diptheria, but as it spread into 
the city the larnyx became the seat of the disease, 
and the gums were not largely affected. From 
Tours the disease largely spread to La Ferriére, 
which it reached in 1824, where, out of two hun- 
dred and fifty inhabitants, twenty-one were at- 
tacked and eight died. In 1825 the communes 
north of Orleans were attacked; and in 1828 
those south of Orleans suffered from this disease. 

“In 1821 M. Bretonneau presented a memoir to 
the Academy of Medicine, at Paris, on diptheria, 
as it had prevailed at Tours, which was followed 
by several others in subsequent years. The whole 
of his laborious and exact researches were finally 

iven to the world in his treatise entitled, ‘ Des 
inflammations speciale du tissu muqueux et en 
particulier dela diptherite, ou inflammation pellicu- 
laire. From the period of its outbreak at Tours, 
diptheria “ppears to have seldom or never been 
absent from one or the other of the depart- 
ments of France, pursuing a very erratic course, 
both as to its mode of visitation and the intensity 
of its attacks, so that the annual reports of the 
French Academy of Medicine on prevailing epi- 
demics seldom fuil to note its existence in some 
portions ofthe empire. The visitations, however, 
which have produced the greatest alarm, not only 
on account of their severity, but also because of 
the respectability of the victims, were those of 
Paris and Boulogne in 1855. The disease at Paris 


attacked both rich and poor, and while it carried 


off a large number of children, proved fatal to 
many adults, more especially those who were oft- 
en in attendance upon the :sick. Among these 
was the eminent medical writer, Valleix. That, 
however, at Boulogne was not only the gravest, 
but of the longest duration, continuing from Janu- 
ary, 1855, to March, 1857. During this period it 
caused 366 deaths, of which 341 were of children 
under ten years of age. In this epidemic, as in 
that of Paris, no condition was spared: and in- 
deed, the attack seemed to fall with the greatest 
severity upon the children of the wealthy Eng- 
lish residents, who, from their more favorable 
hygienic position, might be supposed to enjoy a 
comparative immunity from epidemic disease. 

“ Nor does its fatality appear to have diminished 

sequent years, for in the report for 1858 

by Trousseau, 22d November, 1859, it is stat- 

that diptheria prevailed in 31 departments, 

and attacked 1,568 adults and 7,474 children; of 
these, 165 adults and 3,384 children died. 

“In England, the disease first presented itself 
in the south-eastern counties nearly opposite Bou- 
logne, in the early part of 1857 ; and traveling from 
station to station, visited especially the ill-drained 
and marshy districts, and the neglected and un- 
healthy localities in towns. Some of the first ca- 
ses occurred in the practice of Mr. Rigden, of 
Canterbury, at the beginning ofthe year. He de- 
scribes “ seven cases of diptheritic inflammation of 
the fauces and tonsils, attended with considerable 
fever, depression and swelling ot the tonsils, the 
fauces and part of the mouth being covered with 
a pasty lymph,” From this point it gradually dif- 
fused itself through the eastern counties, fastening 
especially upon the marshy districts, in which the 
attacks were numerous, although the mortality 
was not in proportion to the number of cases. 
During the winter months of 1857 it hud largely 
diffused itself through the county of Essex, -caus- 
ing eight out of twenty deaths, and enhancing 
the rate of mortality in Suffolk and Norfolk in the 
proportion of three toone. The disease appeared 
to lull during the summer, but in the autumn of 
1858 it largely extended its boundaries, and _be- 
came quite prevalent in the north midland coun- 
ties. The county of Lincolnshire appeared to 
suffer more severely than any other in England, 
no less than eighty-two deaths being attributed to 
this cause. In the northwestern counties it pre- 
vailed in conjunction with whooping-cough, and 
in Nantwich caused thirteen out of fifty-nine 
deaths. Itwas observed at Wigan, Liverpool, 
and Hulme as well as at Rosendale, in which lat- 
ter place sixteen out of sixty-eight deaths were 
attributed to its influence. 

“ Diptheria prevailed at Lima, South America, 
in 1855, and again in 1858, and is very well des- 
cribed in. the concise account given by Dr. Od- 
riazala, a Spanish physician, resident at Lima. 
In 1855 it appeared in California, and prevailed 
extensively not only in San Francisco and Sac- 
ramento, but likewise in the various mining dis- 
tricts throughout the State. In Placer County it 
was quite prevalent, but among the districts 
which suffered most was that of Sonora. The 
number of cases was very numerous, and the 
deaths in the aggregate large, but there is no 
means of determining the relative proportion 
which they bore to the number affected. Dr. 
Blake states that at Cache Creek, about twenty 
miles from Sacramento, the children during 1855 
and 1857 were almost decimated by this disease. 
At Cache Creek it was principally during the 
spring and summer months that the disease 
showed itself; and Dr. Bynum, who had attend- 
ed nearly two hundred cases, states that the af- 
fection always appeared more virulent after the 
prevalence of a north wind, which is a dry and 
cold one. 

“Tn regard to the conditions under which it 
appeared, Dr. Blake says it is usually stated that 
‘it generally prevails in Jow situations, and to a 
certain extent this is true; although the most fa- 
tal epidemic of the disease that came under m 
observation was at a mining village called Dutch 
Flat, situated in a hollow surrounded by hills, 
about 4,000 feet above the sea. There were thir- 
teen children in the village, all of whom were at- 
tacked, and four died. At Grass Valley, which is 
similarly situated at an altitude of 2,300 feet, the 
number of cases was great, and the mortality con- 
siderable. It was chiefly, however, in the Sacra- 
mento valleys and in the valleys of the coast 
range that the disease was most prevalent.’ The 
disease again renewed its attack in 1858, and is 
accurately described by Dr. Fourgeaud, in a “ Con- 
cise and Critical Essay on the late Pseudo-Mem- 
branous Sore Throat of California.” 





“The most alarming as well as the most fatal 
outbreak of the disease in the United States oc- 
curred in Albany, in 1858. The first case occurred 
in the south part of the city, on the 2d of April of 
that year; the second on the 20th of April, in the 
same section of the town. From this time it con- 
tinued to increase in numbers and severity. Dur- 
ing the twelve months in which it reigned as an 
epidemic it attacked about two thousand persons, 
and caused one hundred and ninety-seven deaths, 
of which but three were adults. 

“ The first death from diptheria reported from 
the office of the City Inspector, in New York, oc- 
cured on the 20th of February, 1859, in the prac- 
tice of Dr. Maxwell ; the residence of the child, 
who was three and a half years old, was in 38th 
Street, near 5th Avenue. The second death oc- 
curred at Manhattanville on the 25th of Februa- 
ry; on the same day, a third fatal case was re- 

rted from Stanton Street. On the 5th of 

arch, the fourth case was reported from Vesey 
Street; on the 10th of March, the fifth from the 
lower end of 28th Street; on the 23d of March, 
the sixth from Grand Street, near the East Riv- 
er; and on the 28th of March, the seventh from 
Varick Street. The whole number of deaths for 
1859 was 53, of which 30 were males and 23 fe- 
males. During the year 1860, the number of fa- 
tal cases cousiderably increased, and the preva- 
lence of the disease as reported at the various 
Dispensaries was largely augmented. The whole 
_— of deaths from diptheria in 1860 was 
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“Previous to the report of the cases above 
alluded to, some deaths from diptheria were re- 
turned to the City Inspector, but were reported 
under the head of croup. The number included 
in this category itis not possible to determine, 
but it may be fairly inferred that they were not 
numerous. During the latter part of 1858 and the 
early part of 1859, a remarkable tendency to af- 
fections of the mucous membranes, especially of 
the throat, was observed, and this became so gen- 
eral as to constitute an important element in the 
medical man’s daily practice. Nor was this con- 
fined to any particular part of the city, or class 
of persons, but seemed to pervade alike the hab- 
itations of the opulent, and the confined, ill-veng 
tilated apartments of the poor. As yet, however, 
no diptheria had been observed, and it was not 
until about the month of March that medical 
practioners here.and there, especially among the 
poor, observed a thin pellicular covering over 
the tonsils, interspersed here and there with 
white star-like specks, which gradually expanded 
in size, and in severe cases came to cover the 
whole of the tonsils, and extend over the other 
soft parts of the throat into the larynx on the one 
side and the nares on the other. This film-like 
substance eould be easily removed with the 
sponge in its earlier stages, but beeame dense and 
closely adherent as the disease progressed. 

“ Reports of a similar disease have been received 
from every part of the United States; and in 
many of the larger places, as Boston, Providence, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Richmond, New-Orleans 
Cincinnati, Louisville, and St. Louis, as well as 
in the rura} districts, well-marked cases of dipthe- 
ria have been observed, and in each the bills of 
mortality have been increased to a greater or less 
extent through its agency. Although the means 
of tracing the progress of this disease through the 
United States do not exist, yet a sufficient number 
of facts is known to establish that it has not as in 
England, and to some extent in France, pursued 
a progressive line of march, but has presented it- 
self here and there in the most erratic manner, 
and without the general and wide-spread dispo- 
sition to affections of the mucous membranes 
which everywhere prevailed, and for the most 
part still continues.” 

In his account of the “sweating sickness” in 
England, in 1517, Hecker says (“‘ Epidemics of the 
Middle Ages”): “In January of that year there 
appeared in Holland another disease which, from 
its dangerous and inexplicable symptoms, spread 
fear and horror around. It wasa malignant and 
infectious inflammation of the throat, so rapid in 
its course, that, unless assistance was procured 
within eight hours, the patient was past all hepe 
of recovery before the close of the day. Sudden 
pains in the throat and violent oppression of the 
chest, especially in the region of the heart, threat- 
ened suffocation, and at length, actually produeed 
it. During the paroxysms the muscles of the 
throat and chest were seized with violent spasms, 
and there were but short intervals of alleviation 
before a repetition of such seizures terminated in 
death. Unattended by any premonitory symp- 
toms the disease began with a severe catarrhal af- 
fection of the chest, which speedily advanced to 
inflammation of the air-passages. In Basle, with- 
in eight months, it destroyed 2,000 people.” 

In the year 1736, Dr. Douglass, of Boston, pub- 
lished an account of the first appearance of a 
“sore throat distemper” in this country. The 
epidemic which he describes was very malignant, 
and was attended with “ erysipelatous appear- 
ances and highly putrid symptoms.” 

Under date of October 1, 1753, Mr. Cadwalla- 
der Colden addressed a letter to Dr. Fothergil? 
concerning the “throat distemper,’ which was 
published in the first volume of “ Medical Ob- 
servations and Inquiries,’ London. Mr. Colden 
says: : 
“The first appearance of the throat distemper 
was at Kingston, an inland town in New Eng- 
land, about 1735. It spread from there, and 
spread gradually westward, so that it did not 
reach Hudson’s river till nearly two years after- 
ward. It continued on the east side of Hudson’s 
river before it passed to the westward, and ap- 
peer first in those places to which the pre of 

ew England resorted for trade, and in the 
places through which they: traveled. It contin- 
ued to move westwardly, till I believe it has at 
last spread over all the British colonies on the 
centinent. Children and ypung people were 
only Bubject to it, with a few exceptions of some 
above twenty or thirty, and a verv few old peo- 
ple who died of it. he poorer sort of people 
were more liable to have the disease than those 
who lived well with all the conveniences of life, 
and it has been more fatal in the country than in 
great towns. 

“In some families it passed like a plague 
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through all their children; in others, only one or 
two were seized with it. Ever since it came into 
the part of the country where I live (now about 
fourteen years), it frequently breaks out in differ- 
ent families and places without any previous ob- 
servable cause, but does not spread as it did at 
first. It seems as if some seeds, or leaven, or se- 
cret Cause remains wherever it goes. When the 
distemper becomes obvious, it has the common 
symptoms attending a fever, except that a nau- 
sea or vomiting is seldom observed to accompany 
it. The disease is not often attended with that 
loss of strength that is usual in other fevers; so 
that many have not been confined in their beds, 
but have walked about the room till within an 
hour or two of their death; and it has often ap- 
peared no way dangerous to the attendants, till 
the sick were in their last agony. Some died on 
the fourth or fifth day, others on the fourteenth or 
fifteenth day, or even later. When this disease 
first appeared, it was treated with the usual 
evacuations as in a common angina, and few es- 
eaped. In many families, who had a great many 
= all died; no plague was more destruc- 

ve. 

One source of the fatality of the epidemic de- 








mankind depended on Health Reform based 
on eating, drinking, dressing, exercising, rest- 
ing &c., according to certain “ laws of nature” 
which he had discovered. He was none of 
these. He came forth from God and the 
heaven of truth, and speaking with the author- 
ity of truth, boldly announced the supremacy 
of spiritual power—rHE LAW OF THE Spirit OF 
Lire—over all outward Jaws and material ex- 
istence. He recognized that disease was 
something more than the result of outward 
habits—that it was primarily and mainly the 
result of spiritual connection, of the action of 
diabolical spiritual beings, preying upon men, 
He recognized moreover, that unbelief or sin 
is the predisposing cause or disease, the me- 
dium through which men’s spirits and bodies 
And 





scribed by Mr. Colden is indicated in that signifi- 
cant line, “ it was treated with evacuants and few | 
escaped.” The whole history of all malignant | 
epidemics shows that the depleting practice of the | 
physicians has caused more deaths than would | 
have occurred had the diseasa been left to itself, | 
and the powers of life to their own unaided re- 

sources. 

A throat-disease, in all essential particulars, 
pore in Sullivan County, N. Y., in Novem- 

rand December, 1861 (principally in the town 
of Lock Sheldrake and its immediate vicinity), and 
although there was no dearth of doctors (from 
three to six consulting together in some of the ¢a- | 
8es), every case proved fatal. 

In the spring of 1860 the disease appeared en- 
demically near New Haven, Conn. 

During the yeers 1860 and 1861, diptheria has 
prevailed sporadically or endemically in nearly 
all sections of the United States, and at this time, | 
so far as I can learn from extensive correspond- | 
ence with all parts of the country it seems to be | 
on the increase. | 





It is hardly necessary to give a description 
of a disease so prevalent and generally known 
as the diptheria now is. It has been abun- 
dantly described by the doctors in the medi- 
eal publications, and if any one wishes to ac- 
quaint himself with its various manifestations 
he can easily do so. Our object in referring 
@ the subject, and calling attention to the his- 
tory of the disease, is not to describe it, but 


are opened to the power of evil spirits. 
he triumphantly announced and proved that 


faith in God and the word of truth, is the! openings through which evil finds access to | 
medium of life and health, and the remedy | him. 


for all disease and devilish power. 


Well, what was true at Jerusalem, at 


and by the word of truth. Diseases are not | How we Learn. 


isolated from each other; they belong to an | 


j " . * | Great truths are greatly won. Not found by chance 
Lore . iets given | 
integral power, and a victory at any gi 00 | ser wulied Gn the teeth dfenent tei: 





point, over a representative disease—such 4S | But grasped in the great struggle of the soul, 
diptheria—is a victory along the whole line,| — "%#"@>ufeting with adverse wind and stream. 
over the whole corrupt, hellish principality. | 

As to practical results, we have seen dipthe- 


We have | 


seen over sixty severe cases of this disease cured | 


Not in the general mart, ‘mid corn and wine ; 
Not in the merchandise of gold and gems ; 
Not in the world’s gay hall of midnight mirth ; 
ria met and conquered in this way. Not 'mid the blaze of regal diademe ; 
But in the day of conflict, fear and grief, 


I faba Sevitics Ww Le . When the strong hand of God, put forth in might, 
by faith and criticism. e have seen a person | piows up the subsoil of the stagnant heart, 


seized with this disease in a very severe and| — And brings the imprisoned truth-seed to the light, 
 dhroatening way, call together eight or ten| 
‘faithful and sincere friends, and submit his | 
body and spirit to them for a bath of truth tell-| 
| ing—not for praise or mere natural sympa- | 
ithy, but for simple, plain, unflinching criti-| 
cism of faults, probing weak points and hid- | 





Wrung from the troubled spirit, in hard hours 
Of weakness, solitude, perchance of pain, 
Truth springs, like harvest, from the well-plowed field 
And the soul feels it has not wept in vain. 
—H. Bonar. 
ooo —— 


Brokenness of Heart. 





den recesses of character, bringing to the| “the sacrifices of God are a broken spirit; a broken and 
light all the lurking places of old evils, and all | * co®ttite heart, 0 God. thou wilt not despise.” Ps. 51: 17. 

| The experience described in this scripture is 
Under this operation we have seen the | ofall experience the most desirable. The language 
: . is that of genuine repentance; the repentance 
disease completely broken up, the POrEes S| hes needeth not to be repented of. Repent- 
spirit freed from all fear of it, his mind and|ance and contrition of heart, when genuine, 





Bethan}, by the Sea of Galilee, 1800 years | 


was proved for all time. If faith and the | 
word of truth healed the sick and raised | 
the dead then, they can do so now. The| 
same authoritative being whose words poured 
a stream of health into those who sought his | 
help, and called Lazarus and the widow’s son | 
from the cold grasp of death, is living now. | 
His “hand is not shortened, that it cannot | 
save.” His word has the same imperial | 
power as of old. He is accessible to all who 
believe in him, The power which 
brought into the world, he left as the inhe 
itance and endowment of those who 
seek him, and receive him in their 8. 
Just as he was about to ascend tothe Father, 
having fulfilled his work, and triumphed per- 
sonally over the uttermost power of death, 
he gave this final and enduring charter to 










heart purified from oppressing influences, his|are synonymous. There is a kind of repent- 


_ago, is true now. What was proved then | hole life quickened, so that no other treat-|#nce, and a kind of contrition or sorrow that is 


| counterfeit. The heart bleeds, but it bleeds to- 
fulness in regard to exposure, and holding sec. | 784 the world, toward self and not toward 
eee ae SF | Christ. In other words, the spirit gravitates 

es of ice in the mouth to assist and hasten the | toward death, instead of toward life. True re- 
removal of the remaining inflammation and | pentance implies the turning of the heart from 
canker. In no case where this remedy has/|€vil @ good. And here comes in Pautl’s defini- 
been applied, and heartily and lovingly wel- | tion of 1 apiersmst ~ Gomly seetow warhets ve- 
comed, has it failed of rapid and satisfactory re-| 6 nye a poreret 9 * oct aenggl a 
pit F Seah * —~"| the sorrow of the world worketh death. For be- 

snits. The benefit of criticism depends on its | hold this self-same thing, that ye sorrowed after 


reception. If resisted, or refused its power 1s/a godly sort, what carefulness it wrought im you, 


ment was needed except Common sense care- 


| . ° | * . . : 
shut out, and no benefit will result. A man) yea what clearing of yourselves, yea what indig- 


who deals with the truth in this way will on- | ®4tion, yea what fear, yea what vehement desire, 
bs ree Mi * Vsti ‘et ‘d "ef ” ey 

y bring the judgment upon him in condem-| 7% _— a, tere — PR, beer — 
. : : . | pentance implies just this—nothing more, nothing 
ation, not in delivering power. But where mn Pm ing 
; hi ae? | less. To recapitulate: carefulness, self-clearing, 
etruth is earnestly svught, administered indignation, fear, vehement desire, zeal and re- 
with wisdom and inspiration from Christ, and | yenge. The generic phrase which covers the 
lovingly and believingly received, it is the | whole ground, and which is implied in repent- 
The verv act | @nce, is love of the Truth; and Paul, in anothey 


power of God unto salvation. 
place, so puts it. See 2 Tim. 2: 24, 26. 


for the purpose of advancing the proposition, his followers: 

that this formidable disease, this most malig-; “Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
nant manifestation of diabolical and destrue-| gospel to every creature. He that believ- 
tive power, which baffles the skill and the re- eth and is baptized shall be saved; but he 
sources of the medical professors generally, that believeth not shall be damned. And 
and which has hung with tiger-fangs upon the | these signs shall follow them that believe: 
race from remote ages, may be effectually and 
intelligently met, thoroughly and absolutely 
conquered, and utterly expelled from the sys- 
tem. There is one effectual remedy, which is 
of supreme power, for the diptheria, and, it 
may be unhesitatingly added, for all other 
forms of disease. That remedy is rae Spirit 
or Trutn. The Trutn, administered to men 
in the form of Criticism, and received into 
the heart in its judgment power, is a com- 
plete antidote for diptheria, and every other 
kind of disease. 


“IN MY NAME 
Shall they cast out devils ; 
They shall speak with new tongues ; 
They shall take up serpents ; 
And if they drink any deadly thing, 
It shall not hurt them ; 
They shall lay hands on the siek, 
And they shall recover.” 

He had before told his disciples—* He 
that believeth on me, the works that I do 
shall he do also ; and greater works than 
these shall he do; because | go to my Fath- 
er. And whatsoever ye shall ask in my 
name, that will I do, that the Father may be 
glorified in the Son. If ye ask any thing in 
my name I will do it.” Standing now in the 
resurrection, with all power in heaven and 


On what grounds, it may be asked, do we 
advance this proposition? On these: 

Eighteen hundred years ago, Jesus of Naz- 
areth, the incarnation of the divine life in hu- 
manity, demonstrated beyond all possible 
disproval that disease is of:spiritual origin— 
the work of infernal spirits.or demons. He 
demonstrated also that diseases, and the spir- 
its from whom they come, are subject to the 
command of the word of God. He ordered 
them to depart from men, and they obeyed: 
at his word the blind saw, the deaf heard, the 
lame walked, the sick were healed, the dead 
were raised. Wherever he went, multitudes 
waited upon his footsteps to be healed. He 
did not set up.a Water-Cure: establishment, 
and tell people they must take so many baths 
per day, at such and: such hours, that they 
must eat Graham bread, and obey the “ nat- 
ural laws” of their physical system, and that 
they could not be good men until they had 
studied physiology, and’ purified their bodies 
by regulating their diet and lives by its laws. 
He did not get a “ one horse shay” and: fill it 
with pills and ointments, syrups and all-heal- 
ing panaceas, and go journeyinggpver the diptheria—the tiger of diseases—and, in fact, 
hills of Judea, dispensing his drugs on the /all forms of disease, from a contemptible 
right hand and the left. He was not a quack and dirty cold, up through the whole long 
going about preaching that the “ age of mir-| catalogue of infernal destructives, may be 
acles was past,” that disease was the result of} met, conquered, and expelled from human 


earth in his hands, he gave them this abso- 
lute and. perpetual charter. 

This charter was a charter of Inspiration. 
Jesus virtually said, “Believe in me and I 
will baptize you with the Spirit of Truth. 
The power, that is in me shall be in you, the 
words of that spirit and its living power, 
shall go forth from you, as from me, trium- 
phant and omnipotent over evil.” And ev- 
ery one who intelligently apprehends Christ, 
and believes in him with true, resurrection 
faith, beeomes a medium of this inspiration— 
of the power and word of the living God. In 
proportion to the purity and activity of that 
faith in his heart and as the controlling  ele- 
ment of. his life, will this inspiration manifest 
itself, and his life be a life of power, in word, 
in deed and in presence, 


Now we assume on these grounds, that the 





of thus stepping into the light, and opening 
the heart to the Spirit of Truth is a heroic 
jact, attractive to heavenly life and all good 
spirits. It is stepping forward into a posi- 
tion where the devil dare not follow. 

| This is but one method of meeting disease 
in the name of Christ. There are others.— 
The Spirit of Truth is not limited. The meth- 
ods of placing ourselves under its influences 
are not few. If we are wise enough, and hum- 
ble enough, and sincere enough, and have faith 
enough, to judge ourselves and bring our faults 
and all the deficiencies and liabilities of our 
character, to the light, to the knowledge or 





| our friends and superivrs in faith and wisdom, 
ithe process may be just as effectual, and even 
|more so, in delivering us from the power of 
jevil and of disease. In some way, however, 
the Spirit of Truth must pierce us and reach 
the center of our life. Its word must search 
us. And before that word no evil can stand. 
“It is quick, and powerful, and sharper than 
any two-edged sword, piercing even to the di- 
viding asunder of soul and spirit, and of the 
joints and marrow, and is a discerner or 
the thoughts and intents of the heart. Nei- 
ther is there any creature, that is not mani- 
fest in his sight; but all things are naked and 
opened unto the eyes of him with whom we 


have to do.” 
a es 


The Guardian Angel. 





“Take heed that ye despise not one of these little ones; 
for Isay unto you that in Heaven their Angels do always 
behold the face of my Father.” Matt. 18: 10. 

A dying mother blessed her boy 
As earth was fast receding ; 

Her faith grew bright ;—she saw on high 
His guardian Angel pleading. 


The boy was man ;—the strife of life 
Was fierce, and he was bleeding ; 

But through the fight his faith stil saw 
His Angel ever pleading. 


The man was old ;—his eye was dim; 
His path toward night seemed leading ; 

But through the dark his faith still saw 
His Angel ever pleading. 


The old man entered death’s last shade, 
Its horrors never heeding : 
For now as when his mother died, 





bad habits merely, and that the salvation of! life and habitation, through faith in Christ 


His Angel still was pleading. 
J. H.N. 


God loves a soft heart, and it is the soft heart 
|only that loves God. The two are reciprocal— 
ever playing the one into the other. The whole 
|secret ef happiness lies exactly here: to know 
how to get and keep a soft, loving heart. This 
is the ““philosopher’s stone’—the mystery of life. 

Hardness is the inheritance of the flesh, and the 
| battle of life is to contend against it. It insinu- 
| ates itself upon us ina thousand different ways. 
| Exclusive devotion to business is favorable to it; 
| external prosperity invites it; so also of the hon- 
or which comes from man, personal popularity, 
pleasure-seeking, self-complacency, false fellow- 
ships, and so on. Our hearts become crusted 
over by these things: that is the tendency of 
their influence upon us. And perhaps the worst 
feature about it is, that we are often unconscious 
of its approach—the process is imperceptible to 
us. What we want is to find out a way to break 
| up this scale or crust which forms over our life, 
|or, what is better, to ascertain God’s method of 
breaking it up. 

One of these ways is criticism. It was criti- 
cism that led David to utter the language quoted 
above. The fifty-first Psalm is but an unbroken 
testimony resulting from a genuine reception of 
a wholesome and timely criticism. David, in-his 
prosperity, forgot God, and as a consequence let 
in a hard, murderous spirit toward Uriah, the 
husband of Bathisheba, and the Lord sent Nathan 
the prophet to rebuke him. And it was a terri- 
ble rebuke, as any one may see by reading the 
12th chapter of the 2d book of Samuel. But David 
accepted it, and said, “I have sinned against the 
Lord, And Nathan said unto David, The Lord 
also hath put away thy sin; thou shalt not die.” 
Under such circumstances how appropriate was 
such language as the following : 





“ Have mercy upon me, O God, according to 
thy loving-kindness: according unto the multi- 
tude of thy tender mercies blot out my trans- 
gressions. Wash me thoroughly from mine in- 
iquity, and cleanse me from my sin. For I 
acknowledge my transgressions: and my sin 
is ever before me. Against thee, thee only, 
have I sinned, and done this evil in thy sight: 
that thou mightest be justified. when thou speak- 
est, and be clear when thou judgest. Behold I 
was shapen in iniquity; and in sin did my moth- 
er conceive me. Behold, thou desirest truth in 
the inward parts: and in the hidden part thou 
shalt make me to know wisdom. Purge me with 
hyssop, and I shall be clean; wash me, and I 
shall be whiter than snow. Make me to hear 
joy and gladness: that the bones which thou 
bast broken may rejoice. Hide thy face from my 
sins, and blot out all mine iniquities. Create in 





mea clean heart, O God; and renew a right 
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spirit within me. Cast me not away from thy 
presence ; and take not thy Holy Spirit from me. 
Restore unto me the joy of thy salvation ; and 
uphold me with thy free Spirit. Then will I 
teach transgressors thy ways; and sinners shall 
be converted unto thee. Deliver me from blood- 
guiltiness,O God, thou God of my salvation ; 
and my tongue shall sing aloud of thy righteous- 
ness. O Lord, open thou my lips, and my mouth 
shall show forth thy praise. For thou desirest 
not sacrifice; else would I give it: thou delightest 
not in burnt-offering. The sacrifices of God are 
a broken spirit: a broken and a contrite heart, O 
God, thou wilt not despise.” 

The word which describes the spirit here dis- 
closed is earnestness, In this instance ecarnest- 
ness was compounded of anguish and sorrow for 
sin on the one hand, and an unshaken confidence 
in God on the other. The result was salvation. 
Here, too, is an instance of the true way of re- 
ceiving criticism. It,in the first place, softens 
the heart, making it susceptible to life, courage 
and hope. Thus was David a man after God’s 
own heart. 

Again, the true tendency of affliction, is to 
soften our hearts. When the hand of disease 
falls upon those vitally connected with us, it 


touches us, and makes us look upward to God. | 


How useless are all human efforts then, without 
the aid of the power of God. Thus, the gravita- 
tion of our attention to outward things is checked 
and our hearts are stirred with earnestness and 
faith. The Psalmist said: “ Before I was afflic- 
ted I went astray, but now have I kept thy word.” 

Physical suffering breaks up the crust which 
covers us, and makes our hearts impressible to 
faith. Job said, “ Though he slay, me yet will I 
trust,in him.” What blessed words are these com- 
ing to us across the space of forty centuries.— 
This phrase will never become obsolete. 
thought which it contains grows more interesting 
with time; the heroism and adherence to God 
expressed by it is of everlasting duration. When 
vur bodies are racked with pain, the fiesh clamors 
for the whole of our attention, for it has an insa- 
tiable maw, and selfishly demands everything. 
But then and there is the time to crucify the flesh 
by persistently recognizing the agency and pow- 
er of God, and confessing them within us. 

Paul had a thorn in his flesh, a messenger of 
Satan te buffet him. What this messenger of Sa- 
tan was we do not know, but from the nature of 
‘the testimony given, it was evidently something 
very irksome to be borne. Paul had confidence 
in the power of God to remove it, and he besought 
the Lord thrice that it might depart from him. 
But the Lord had something better in store for 
him than to answer his prayer directly. The vic- 
tory of endurance is superior to the victory of de- 
liverance. To be saved from suffering and pain 
directly and immediately by the power of faith, is 
«comparatively a light matter to what it is to be 
triumphant in it. It was so with the Apostle. 
The Lord said to him: “ My grace is sufficient for 
thee; for my strength is made perfect in weak- 

ness.” Mark the result. Paul responds; “ Most 
gladly therefore will I rather glory in my infirmi- 
ties, that the power of Christ may rest upon me. 
Therefore I take pleasure in infirmities, in re- 
proaches, in necessities, in persecutions, in dis- 
tresses for Christ’s sake: for when I am weak, 
then am I strong.” Such experience as this is not 
stoicism nor asceticism, but practical Christianity. 
Paul gloried in his infirmities, not for the sake of 
self-humiliation on the one side, nor of self-ex- 
altation on the other, but that the power of Christ 
might rest upon him. In one respect Paul was a 
covetous man; he coveted union with Christ. 
We say of the flesh that it is greedy and clamor- 
ous and insatiable in its appetites. Was there 
not something in Paul which answered as a coun- 
terpart to the flesh in this respect, i. e., in the 
burning fervency of his ambition to be conformed 
to Jesus Christ? History hardly furnishes us 
with another instanee so.emphatic, so determined 
and so earnest. In the language of the Psalmist, 
“ His very flesh cried out for the living God.” 
REMARKS. 

1. Paul maintained a soft, tender heart towards 
Christ. His whole career shows it. There was 
within him the simplicity and outspoken frank- 
ness of a child, combined with the dignity, earn- 
~ estness and heroism of the soldier. The secret of 
it was a soft, loving heart. 

2. Tears are no sure sign 6f contrition. Many 
persons educate themselves to shed tears for the 
occasion. Beggars and charity women often be- 
long te this class. “They will put on the most do- 
lorous face imaginable, and by giving to their eyes 
a peculiar wink, tears have only to follow the law 
of gravitation to show themselves. I have some- 
times thought this was simply muscular action— 
entirely independent of the heart, and manufac- 
tured to order. If this te human’nature, it is hu- 
man nature perverted—there ie:certainly no God 
in it. _ 

Something like this existe ‘and is tolerated in 
the churches. If persons can ‘ery freely when 


The | 
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they speak and pray, they are thought to be ex- 
ceedingly pious. This, when it becomes habitu- 
al, is to me, indicative of hardness rather than 
softness of heart. Is is religious cant, and furnish- 
es the material which goes to make hypocrites. 
I was once acquainted with aman who was no- 
torious for his crying when he spoke and prayed 
in religious meetings. The history of that man 
was simply this: every time there was a revival 


of a pungent stimulating character. After the usu- 
al transformation, the grub becomes a perfect 
queen, differing from the neuter bee, into which 
it would otherwise have changed, not only in the 
development of the reproductive system, but in 
the general form of the body, the proportionate 
length of wings, the shape of the tongue, jaw and 


| sting, the absence of the hollow in the thighs 


where pollen is carried, and the loss of power of 


. . | . . * * 
he was full of zeal and sniveling, but as soon as | secreting wax.—Scientific American. 


the revival ceased he would relapse into worldli- 
ness and money-making. This instability and 
backsliding were as periodical as the moon’s 
phases, and much more notorious in the vicinity 
where he lived. The last I heard of that man, 


| he had surreptitiously worked his cards to get in- | 
to political office, and thereby lost the confidence | 


of every respectable man within his county. 


i 


A Great Calamity. 





The city of Santiago, Chili, has reeently been 
the scene of a calamity which has but few paral- 
lels in the history of the world. Over two thous- 
and women were burned to death in one of the 
Roman Catholic churches, in consequence of the 


3. Genuine contrition shows itself in deeds, not | reckless folly and priest-craft of a Jesuit priest, 
in empty professions, and is quite apt to present | and the superstition of the unhappy victims. We 
a stern, forbidding exterior ; forbidding however, | copy the following account of the affair from the 
to the flesh only, not to the Christ-seeking heart. | Jndependent, which is the most condensed of any 
Moses was the most meek man of his generation ; | we have seen: 


but there was that about him that made wicked | 


men tremble in every direction. The same was 
true of Christ. He ever maintained a soft, recep- 
tive spirit towards the Father, and at the same 
time administered the most withering rebukes to 





It has been for many years the custom of 
the Roman Catholics in Santiago de Chili, 
(the capital of the republic), to celebrate the 
month of December as “ the Month of Ma- 
ry.” The curate of the Jesuit Church of the 


the Pharisees and hypocrites of his age. If we} Campania in that city had organized a reli- 


wish to get and keep a loving, contrite heart, we | 


gious association under the title of “The 


shall do so by accepting of Christ’s invitation —| Daughters of Mary,” which association num- 


“ Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, | 


and I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, 
and learn of me; for Iam meek and lowly in heart ; 
and ye shall find rest to your souls.” B. 

- meee 


The Stranger at the Door. 





“ Behold! a Stranger’s at the door! 
He gently knocks, has knocked before, 
Has waited long, is waiting still; 

You treat no other triend so ill. 


But will He prove a Friend indeed? 
He will! the very Friend you need! 
The man of Nazareth, ’tis He, 

With garments dyed at Calvary. 


O lovely attitude! He stands 

With melting heart, and laden hands! 
* O matchless kindness! and He shows 

This matchless kindness to His foes. 


Rise, touched with gratitude Divine ; 
Turn out His enemy and thine, 
That hatetul, hell-born monster, Sin; 
And let the Heavenly Stranger in. 


If thou art poor (and poor thou art), 

Lo! He has riches to impart; 

Not wealth, in which mean avarice rolls ; 
O better far! the wealth of souls! 


Thou'rt blind; He'll take the scales away, 
And let in everlasting day : 

Naked thou art; but He shall dress 

Thy blushing soul in Righteousness. 


Art thou a weeper? Grief shall fly; 
For who can weep with Jesus by ? 
No terror shall thy hopes annoy ; 
No tear, except the tear of joy. 


Admit Him, for the human breast 

Ne’er entertained so kind a Guest ; 
Admit Him, for you can’t expel; 
Where’er He comes, He comes to dwell. 


Admit Him ere His anger burn ; 

His feet, departed, ne'er return ; 
Admit Him ; or the hour’s at hand 
When at his door denied you'll stand. 


Yet know (nor of the terms complain), \ 
If Jesus comes, he comes to reign ; 

To reign, and with no partial sway ; 
Thoughts must be slain that disobey ! 


Sovereign of souls! Thou Prince of Peace ; 
O may Thy gentle reign increase ! 
Throw wide the door, each willing mind! 
And be His empire all mankind! 
—Joseph Grigg. 1765. 

aoe 

How CHANGE OF SEX IS ACCOMPLISHED IN A 
BEEHIVE.—Carpenter informs us that in every 
hive of bees the majority of individuals are neu- 
ters, which have the organs of the female sex un- 
developed, and are incapable of reproduction, 
that function being restricted to the queen, who 
is the only perfect female in the community. If 
by any accident the queen is destroyed, or if she 
be purposely removed for the sake of experiment, 
the bees choose two or three from among the 
neuter eggs that have been deposited in their ap- 
propriate cells, which they have the power of 
converting into queens, The first operation is to 
change the e¢lls in which they lie into royal cells, 
which differ from the others in form, and are of 
much larger dimensions; and wh he eggs are 
hatched, the maggot is supplied with food of a 
very different néture from the farina or bee bread 
which has been-stored up for the nourishment of 
the workers, being of a jelly-like consistence, and 
















bered among its members many thousands 
of women of all classes. In order to give 
further effect to the superstitious adoration of 
the Virgin which was the end and purpose of 
this organization, this priest—by name Ugar- 
te—invented what he called a “ Celestial Post- 
office” through which “The Daughters of 
Mary” might correspond with the Virgin in 
writing! At the entrance of the church there 
yas the “ Virgin’s Letter-box,” and therein 
the faithful followers of the Romish dogmas 
ravely accepted this transparent delu- 
a truth, deposited their sealed epistles 
fted them to heaven with a prayer. 
Every Wednesday this letter-box was opened 
before the high altar, and the man Ugarte ex- 
hibited its contents before the image of the 
Virgin. Superstition and priest-craft worked 
together to delude the people into the offer 
of more valuable gifts, and Ugarte seems to 
have played his cards with the skill of a pro- 
fessional mountebank. The organization 
called “ The Daughters of Mary” grew and 
flourished from year to year; ladies of high 
rank joined it; women of all classes in Chil- 
ian society became enamoured of it. 

On the 8th of December last, in order to 
give complete effect to the ceremonials inci- 
dent to the observance of the Romish dogma 
of the “Immaculate Conception,” the priest 
Ugarte determined to outdo all former ef- 
forts by a gorgeous display of ecclesiastical 
paraphernalia. The huge church, built in the 
solid style of the seventeenth century, was 
gayly Mrorated. Thousands of lamps, hung 
from the ceiling or pendant upon the walls, 
shed a glow of light over the vast interior; 
garlands of flowers festooned the altar and 
the walls; painted canvas, draperies of gauze 
and muslin, tissue-paper, and tinsel added to 
the bewilderment of the general effect; and 
the faithful were exhorted te come in a mass 
to celebrate the end of the festival. They 
came, and among the crowd were more than 
two thousand women. Carried away by the 
brilliant aspect of the scene, these women 
remained till the dreadful disaster happened. 
A few minutes before seven o’clock in the 
evening, while the attendants were engaged 
in lighting the lamps which were to illumin- 
ate a transparent creseent at the foot of the 
Virgin’s image, fire caugnt from the ignition 
of the paraffine oil. The attendant vainly 
attempted to quench the flame, but it spread 
very rapidly, feeding greedily upon the gauzy 
fabrics and mounting to the cupola of the 
church. From this cupola were suspended 
many of the lamps (all filled with the inflam- 
able paraffine). The strings which supported 
them were instantly burned off by the flames, 
and the lamps dropped, still burning, upon 
the dense mass of kneeling worshipers be- 
low. All the accounts agree upon the in- 
stantaneous character of the combustion. 

The doors of the church had been closed 
by order of the priests, but now a frantic 
rush was made toward them. Two thousand 
women, precipitating themselves upon those 
who were kneeling by the doors, were packed 
in a moment, inte a knotted mass, while the 
burning oil caught their dresses, and the fire 
went roaring through the church, consuming 
all it touched. An eye-witness of the scene, 
who stood outside the church, but was una- 
ble to enter, thus describes it : 

“ During the first few moments of surprise 
and terror, shrieks of sorrow for the destruc- 
tion of their beloved church resounded 
through the aisles-of the building; but when 





rushing to the various outlets, all were found 
closed save one and that one impassable, loud 
screams Of horror burst from the despairing 
multitude. Fora few moments the heart- 
piercing cries of perishing women were in- 
creasing. They gradually grew fainter amd 
fainter, and soon an awtul silence reigned 
within that horrible furnace, broken only by 
the angry roar of the flames, or the crash of 
falling towers. By the lurid glare within 
could be seen hundreds of human forms, some 
with faces elevated in prayer to hin: before 
whose throne they were rapidly hastening, 
others with eyes eagerly strained and bathe 
outstretched Sowenk the outer air, imploring 
that assistance that it was impossible to give; 
mothers clasping their little ones close, and 
seeking to shield their darlings from the 
flames already blistering their own despairing 
features; children clinging in the frenzy of 
despair to those who would have gladiy died 
for them, but could only die with them. 

The same writer says ; 

“ Writhing with terror, the horrible group 
swayed to and fro, the weaker gradually sink- 
ing forward and falling, never to rise again, 
while the stronger battled with desperate en- 
ergy to reach the saving hands that struggled 
as desperately to reach them. But all was 
in vain, and in an awfully brief space of time 
the wall of flame became impassable ; the en- 
tire floor of the church was a sea of fire, fed 
by the clothing of the victims, and intensified 
by the dropping lamps. The roof fell in; 
the towers fullowed ; and the belfry, with an 
awful crash, fell across the doorway, burying 
the scorched and hissing bodies of those whose 
suffering was over.” 

Two thousand and seventy-four persons 
(nearly all women) are known to have been 
burned to death. 

The heartless indifference of the Jesuit 
priests during this scene of suffering and hor- 
ror cannot be too strongly stigmatized. In- 
stead of periling their own lives to save those 
of the victims whom they had entrapped into 
this Jnferno—or at least striving to open the 
door of egress they had caretully closed— 
these men coolly set themselves to the task 
of saving the property of the church when it 
became evident that the fire was beyond 
control, 

a 


—Brownson, the Roman Catholic reviewer, 
has somewhat changed the character of his Quar- 
terly. In the first number for 1864 he says: 

“With this number we commence a new se- 
ries of our Review. Henceforth the Rerew is to 
be national and secular, devoted to philosophy, 
science, politics, literature, and the gencral inter- 
ests of civilization, especially American civiliza- 
tion. It ceases to be a theological Review, and, 
though it will defend religion, and prove itself in 
the principles which govern it truly Christian, it 
will defend the special interests of the Catholic 
Church only as they are implied in the freedom 
of conscience and the religious and civil liberty 
of the citizen. The editor has not changed his 
faith, or abated in his zeal for the communion to 
which he has been warmly attached for the last 
twenty years, and whose doctrine and discipline 
he has labored as well as he could to explain and 
defend; but, for reasons satisfactory to himself, 
he withdraws his Review from the field of theo- 
logical discussion and sectarian controversy, and 
restricts it for the future to those great public 
questions and general interests of Christian civil- 
ization which can be fully discussed witiiout 
trenching upon any ground debated between 
Catholics and Protestants. 

“* * * We believe, therefore, that as a Joyal 
citizen it is not only our right, but our duty, if we 
publish a Review at all, to make it a real Ameri- 
can Review, devoted to the common interests of 
American civilization, irrespective of the relig- 
ious differences that may obtain amongst Amer- 
icans. * * In politics our Review will be nei- 
ther exclusively conservative nor exclusively rad- 
ical, but will advocate true progress. Where 
there is no progress there is no life. * * Our 
only earthly ambition remaining is to be per- 
mitted ‘to contribute our mite towards settling the 
the great questions this rebellion has raised iu @ 
sense accordant with the grand idea of American 
civilization.” 


—aonre 

—The Boston Traveler says the Androscoggin 
mill is the finest cotton mill in the world. It is 
not the largest, but among the very largest, its 
capacity ‘being 45,000 spindles, and it gives em- 


ploynignt ‘to 1,200 operatives. 
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